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THE STORY OF A WHITE GUARD 

BY PAUL WRIGHT 

Evert time some scrambled cable message reaches the news 
sheets of America telling of White upheavals in Russia or Siberia 
I am reminded of the adventures of Lieut. Antonoff and of his 
Links of Six, and automatically there rises the question, Where 
are they now? What has become of the countless Antonoff s of 
that wide land? After the Kolchak regime had collapsed and the 
Red power spread from the Polish border to Lake Baikal and in 
a modified form to the shores of the Pacific, where did they 
secrete themselves? Are their bones filling the wayside pits and 
the shallow graves such as we saw at Osa and Belebei? Or did 
they find adequate disguises and hiding places? Or have they 
made a truce with their enemies? 

Lieut. Antonoff was a contradiction to the lazy generalization 
that all Russians are pessimists. His cheerful soul was about all 
that he had left from the old days. The wars had hurt him, the 
Bolshevik revolutions had stripped him, but still he was joyous. 
Because his eyes were shell-shocked he wore glasses. There was 
a bullet wound in his leg, or at least a fresh scar, and he walked 
with a limp. He never complained. The sabre that he wore was 
long, cumbersome and an impediment to locomotion. Antonoff 
laughed about it and used the edge of the blade for the sharpen- 
ing of lead pencils. 

Normally in winter all Russians wrap shubas about themselves 
and thus shut out the cold. Antonoff had no shuba, and al- 
though his absurd leather coat reached only to his hips he as- 
serted that he was quite comfortable. Certainly he.did not look 
comfortable. In their ragged woolen overcoats the mere recruits 
were more warmly dressed than he. Altogether he combined the 
Sybarite and Spartan. On his wrist was a gold bracelet. His 
undergarments even in midwinter were cotton and very white 
and delicate. He possessed no woolen blanket, but wrapped him- 
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self in a cotton counterpane, explaining genially that the disci- 
pline of the military school where he had gained his early training 
in warfare had permitted the cadets just so much bed clothing 
and no more. It was most inadequate for those long, cold nights 
and certainly an American would have frozen to death in his 
place. Yet Antonoff was rosy cheeked and merry. His manners 
were exquisite. 

This is his story. It may throw some light upon contemporary 
Russian history: 

The Bolshevik attack late in the autumn of 1917 caught us 
totally unprepared, there in the military school at Kazan. The 
greater number of us died violently in the following forty-eight 
hours. Of course we ought to have known what was coming. 
Rumors of approaching trouble had reached us from every 
direction. Russia was broken out with Bolshevism like a muzhik 
with typhus^ but we felt pretty safe. We numbered perhaps 
1,000 cadets. The 4,000 troops in and about Kazan were the 
usual Russian article and proved susceptible of conversion when 
the evangelists of Bolshevism presented their arguments. One 
day those soldiers were soldiers. The next morning they were 
madmen, having turned Bolshevik over night. They cast off 
discipline, threw away their self control and went crazy for blood. 
In addition to their rifles they had machine guns and three-inch 
field pieces. The business of surrounding and capturing Kazan 
was managed efficiently, by some brains more highly trained than 
those of the fighting men who did the work. 

After their main task was accomplished the Reds found vodka 
and drank heavily, as is the custom, becoming happy and foolish. 
Late at night after the second day's struggle the shooting ceased 
except for scattered shots now and then. About the camp fires 
in the streets the balalaika and the concertina became silent and 
the last sentimental Bolshevik singer hiccoughed, lay down and 
went to sleep. It was then that we crept forth from our hiding 
place in the cellar, we three, Andreef, Nellitzin and myself. We 
had seen scores of our comrades slain. We had fought for two 
days. We were hungry and exhausted. On hands and knees we 
crossed a stone-paved court yard, then slipped over a fence, 
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crawled down a covered passage-way and proceeded by alleys 
and devious paths. We flattened ourselves into shadows and 
eluded the eyes of drunken sentries. 

So we escaped to the woods. Our world had quite tumbled to 
pieces. The Reds ruled everywhere. We ourselves were wander- 
ers and outcasts. All that night we walked through the cold, 
with empty bellies, and my wounded leg troubled me much. The 
ground was frozen hard, with a white rime of frost on the fields, 
but no snow. We moved rapidly, sticking to the forests where 
we could and avoiding the open spots. 

Before the next day dawned we had put many versts between 
us and Kazan and were out in a district where I had friends. It 
was in this part of the world that I had been born and reared, 
and here in happier days I had served as agent for my grandfather 
in many dealings with the peasants. As the night was beginning 
to pale we approached a house that I knew well, on the edge of a 
village. There was the usual high board fence about it and a 
barnyard close at hand and a disorderly cowshed on one side. 
The gate was not locked or even closed. We slipped inside, and 
while Andreef and Nellitzin crouched in the black cavern of the 
cowshed I tapped on the window. 

Presently old Peter appeared, rubbing his eyes and peering into 
the gloom of twilight. I am very fond of old Peter and his 
people. They obstinately stick to the fashions of their fathers. 
Peter himself has the hair cut low across the brow and running 
long about his ears, where it is bobbed like a schoolgirl's. His 
moustache is trimmed short and neat above his lip and his beard 
is chopped off square beneath his chin. He is like a saint out of 
a picture book. Yes, the peasants in this part of Russia are hand- 
some and they refuse to adopt the hybrid styles you see among 
the farmers of Siberia. There was fear in his face as he stared at 
me standing there at his window, for all sorts of things were 
happening in the world. Presently he recognized me and smiled 
and then his door was opened quickly and we three refugees from 
Kazan were warming ourselves at the stove. In a minute the 
charcoal was burning under the samovar. We breakfasted on 
black bread and tea — on great quantities of black bread and tea. 
We were safe with old Peter while we stayed hidden, but we 
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dared not step outside while wearing our uniforms. So we re- 
mained many days in that crowded peasant home with him and 
his wife and his children and some dogs and the baby that lay 
in the cradle that hung from the hickory limb in the middle of 
the big room. Our next task was to get peasant costumes and 
to learn how to wear them. Peter and his sons helped at this. 
They showed us how to fasten on the lapti, which are sandals of 
woven birch bark, generally tied on with cords, and how to do a 
good job of walking in them. They got us peasant blouses and 
coarse breeches and sheepskin caps and blue linen aprons. We 
let our beards grow, too, as fast as they would, which perhaps was 
not very fast, but at any rate by the end of a week we were pretty 
fair peasants. 

"Now we shall go back to Kazan," we said, "and see what 
can be done." 

So back we went to Kazan, but not for long. As we entered 
the city it became evident that the place was unhealthful. The 
bodies of the slain in the big fight were all disposed of by this 
time, but there were fresh horrors. We passed a dead man lying 
in the gutter. Antonoff went over and looked at him. "It's 
Gregorief," said he. Gregorief had been a fellow student of ours 
before the catastrophe. Evidently he had escaped the first 
slaughter but had been recognized later as a reactionary and 
treated accordingly. 

At a shed where bread and sausage and milk were sold we 
asked the old peasant woman how things were going. "Very 
well," said she, "but they are shooting a good many officers. 
Every day they shoot some. As soon as they find them they 
shoot them." 

We held a little soviet to determine our next step. "Shall we 
stay around here and be shot?" asked Nellitzin, "or shall we go 
somewhere else until we can make a plan and accomplish some- 
thing?" 

"To stay here and be shot or have my head bashed in does not 
interest me," confessed Andreef . " I think that dead men do not 
accomplish a great deal." 

So we went away from there for a time, but presently returned 
more circumspectly. We enlisted the help of some of the peas- 
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ants and of some of our own kind who had ventured to remain in 
Kazan and gradually, in the course of days or weeks, we were 
able to formulate schemes which we hoped might be of some 
service to Russia. 

In this business we and others like us in Kazan and elsewhere 
were aided, you understand, by the disorganized state of society. 
The Bolsheviki were as new at governing as we were at being 
outcasts. All the power and responsibility suddenly were theirs 
and they were a bit dazzled and stunned. Crossing sweepers and 
scavengers and others of such origin had been made commissars 
and officials of one kind or another. Now I am willing to concede 
that although a man may have been a scavenger or crossing 
sweeper his heart may be all right but surely his previous expe- 
rience was not good preparation for governing. But that is the 
way things were going — yes 1 , and lots of jail birds were let out of 
prison and made into officials, too. I am not complaining about 
the injustice of this inversion of the old order. The point I wish 
to make is that the new officials' state of mind, their deficiency 
in experience, was useful to us. It lightened our task. 

Moreover, at this time the Bolsheviki were pretty much disor- 
ganized and were not yet perfectly sure of one another. Anybody 
who wore a red band on his arm could pass as a Bolshevik and 
be greeted with "Tovarish!" 

So we set to work. It was necessary first of all to possess a 
system of communication, of intelligence. We needed a meeting 
place. Now there was a shop in one of the suburbs of Kazan that 
we fixed upon as a rendezvous. It was kept by an old chap who 
was faithful to us. There are plenty like him even in Moscow to 
this day. The shopkeeper sold cheap shoes and cloth and tobacco 
and beer, quite a miscellaneous outfit. Presently some of us were 
working as his assistants and a device that we adopted permitted 
us to transmit news among our members in broad daylight and 
in the face of our enemies. 

If it became essential to get a message through or to be sup- 
plied with certain information a man would enter our place and 
order a glass of beer or a package of cigarettes. In payment he 
would tender a paper rouble. On this a few figures or letters in 
cipher would be penciled. The paper kopecks that he got in ex- 
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change would bear an intimation that he was understood or else 
the information that he asked for would be given, also in cipher. 
This simple scheme lasted for a long time and was most useful, 
although something happened to it in the end. 

Thus we in Kazan and elsewhere began the work of organizing 
the "White Guards," which was a name given us by the Bol- 
sheviki, who I suppose liked to keep up the color distinction. 
Once the work was started there were plenty of volunteers. 

The Reds continued pretty drunk and much disorganized, 
which was to our benefit. So long as they were drinking freely 
we felt comparatively safe. It was not long before we had some 
200 members in Kazan and established connections with our 
colleagues in Moscow. And this brings me to my story of the 
Links of Six. 

In those days the Links of Six were the nuclei of the White 
forces in Kazan and Moscow and elsewhere. They operated 
simply and effectively. It was the custom that every man who 
was proved loyal to the cause should secure five volunteers, each 
of whom was required to swear that he would serve honestly and 
never betray his mates. The five men knew nobody at all in the 
organization except the other four men in their link and their 
common leader. Thus any one man could betray only five men 
at most and the bulk of the society was perfectly safe. A some- 
what greater responsibility rested upon the shoulders of the leader 
of each link. He knew at least the identity of one man who was a 
member of another group of six. 

I am divulging no secret when I say that this system of Links 
of Six still exists among the Whites who are working against the 
Reds. The Reds know about it, but they recognize the impossi- 
bility of destroying such an organization. If a man discovers 
that he has been betrayed he must hurry away, if he can, and get 
into territory controlled by loyal Russian troops. And this ex- 
plains why I am here now, instead of being at work in Kazan. I 
was betrayed and had to fly. The name of the traitor I know. 
He is not so engaged any more, as he has been hanged by my 
friends. 

Our immediate object was to spy upon the Bolsheviki and get 
their plans and then carry the information wherever it would 
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do the most good. Furthermore we were to damage as much as 
possible the work of the Reds and agitate and spread White 
propaganda among them. We who were engaged in this danger- 
ous enterprise were mostly former officers, students and other 
volunteers. We were not working for pay, but because we had 
before us an ideal, the saving of Russia. The Reds, on the other 
hand, were always working for money. 

In Kazan we were looking forward to an uprising in which we 
should throw off the yoke of the enemy and therefore we had to 
get arms. One of the methods occasionally used at first was not 
pleasant. Three men would be sent out at night to entrap a Red 
who was walking his beat or standing guard. One of the three 
approached from in front and asked for a match, and while the 
sentry was complying something would happen to him from be- 
hind and the poor fellow's rifle and ammunition would be seized 
as he fell. I am glad to say that this grewsome process was 
abandoned presently. It was a good deal more congenial to any 
man of cultivated tastes to buy the weapons outright from the 
Bolshevik soldiers. They were generous fellows in some respects, 
and for quite a while it was possible to purchase machine guns 
from them for 25 or 30 roubles. These we would pack in tea 
boxes and carry to our store. 

After a few weeks we had a considerable stock of revolvers, 
rifles and cartridges. The Reds knew that our little arsenal 
existed and they hunted for it eagerly and often. They searched 
the room that I was staying in, and even tore the paper from the 
wall, looking for some secret hiding place. Probably they would 
have shot me on suspicion, as they shot a good many of my friends 
in those days, except that I was something of a cripple and when 
there was a likelihood of being observed I was too badly hurt 
even to walk. I had a doctor's certificate, too. At any rate, 
here I am. 

In addition to the ciphers already mentioned we had a way of 
writing code words on freight cars that traveled over the country. 
In any given city our members would know just where to look 
for the symbols of our brotherhood written elsewhere. 

Our men were sent into villages— you understand that all of 
rural Russia has its population in villages instead of scattered 
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houses on the farms — to agitate for the good of Russia. In so 
doing we were but adopting the Bolshevik tactics and applying 
them against the Reds. 

The best and most skillful of our bands were sent into the 
Soviet itself, as servants or commissars of one kind or another. 
There they would buy drinks and make friends and overhear 
secrets. Oh, we knew everything! Enough money was coming 
in for our needs and our enterprise was succeeding admirably. 
Nevertheless we were careful. Even in that period of success not 
one of us would recognize another in a restaurant or on the street. 
The only time when one man openly knew another was when we 
held our meetings in some carefully concealed gathering place at 
night. 

Meanwhile the Anarchists had succeeded in getting a strong 
organization, perhaps as many as 10,000 men. They had houses 
all over Moscow. The Bolsheviki were friendly to them and 
supplied them with rifles. At about this time I went to Moscow 
and attended one of the Anarchist meetings. The hall was full 
of sailors and ragged fellows waiting for the appearance of their 
chief. Presently he entered, the head man of that division of 
Anarchists. He was educated. He talked well. In his remarks 
and those that followed the no-government plan of the Anarchists 
was freely discussed. This, however, is aside from my main story. 

Events in Russia were rapidly approaching another crisis. In 
December of 1917 or January of 1918 — I cannot state with 
confidence which it was — the Reds showed signs that they knew 
it was time to protect themselves. They acted promptly. 
Fighting began immediately. The Bolsheviki bombarded the 
Kremlin with three-inch guns, but even with all their artillery 
they might have lost out except for a clever trick. In fact, things 
were going pretty well for the Whites when the Reds sprang their 
ruse — they telephoned to every house in which we White guards 
had quarters, and gave what you Americans call a "tip," or 
maybe a "bad steer." Anyway, it was false information to the 
effect that the time had come for us to flee. 

So we did. We got out of Moscow in a great hurry and it was 
not until the little group of myself and comrades had reached 
Kazan again that we learned how the messages had been sent 
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out by the Bolsheviki in order to get rid of us. It was that epi- 
sode that gave us the nickname of "Rabbits," because we had 
run away. But we were not the only ones frightened in those 
days; Lenin himself, you remember, was driven out of Moscow. 

The time was now coming when Kazan was to see me no more 
and when I was to take no further'part in the plottings and plan- 
nings of the Links of Six. For a time, however, I served the cause 
in a village some 200 versts from Kazan. I was ostensibly a buyer 
of that coarse fiber matting that is used for protecting freight in 
transit. The British government wanted the material and cer- 
tain papers bearing the stamp of the British consulate were some 
help and protection, for the British were not yet out of Russia. 
This village was the headquarters of the Bolshevik staff on the 
eastern front. I bought vodka for the officers and was popular. 
Also I made friends with the peasants, and spread White propa- 
ganda among them. 

By this time the winter of 1917-1918 had passed. The snow 
lasted until about Easter and then went off with a great hurry 
and the spring was there, with swollen streams and warm winds 
and fields bursting with the little flowers. That is the way 
spring comes in Russia — violently, like a peasant making love. 
And with the spring there came the 26th of May. We had quan- 
tities of arms buried in the cemeteries and elsewhere for use at 
the proper moment. It was to be the great day of the rebirth of 
a White Russia. But the Reds learned of our plans and suddenly 
became very zealous. They were shooting as many as twenty 
White officers a day. It was at this entirely inauspicious moment 
that I returned to Kazan, where my face and figure were already 
too well known. 

We were in a garden behind a house in Kazan. The fruit trees 
were blossoming, the birds were singing and we were smoking 
cigarettes and planning what we should do when Russia was 
once more restored. There were six of us, my little Link of Six. 
It was the last time we should meet. Nellitzin and Andreef were 
with me and three others. We were very happy. 

And then the soldiers with red bands on their arms began pop- 
ping up behind the fence, behind and on each side of us. They 
boiled over upon us, very much as a pot of mush can boil over 
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on a hot fire. They shot and jabbed with bayonets. Two of the 
men were pinioned to the ground with bayonets, making a very 
unpleasant sight. 

But at that the job was botched. Four of us escaped. The 
man who betrayed us — his name was Garacheff — was hanged a 
little later, so that account is closed. 

We dashed into the house and into the cellar. There we slid 
into a passage-way beneath the wooden sidewalk in front of the 
house. The householder shoveled beets against the little door 
while the Bolsheviki were following us in, and by the time they 
discovered the method of our escape, if they ever did, we were far 
away from there. 

We scattered. Neither Nellitzin nor Andreef nor yet the third 
colleague have I seen from that time to this. 

And that ended my connection with the Links of Six, although 
my intimate acquaintance with the Bolsheviki was by no means 
finished. Within an hour I had found a friend and temporary 
shelter. 

You know how we Russians are devoted to our "documents." 
Without documents you can do nothing in Russia and with them 
you can do anything except raise the dead, and even that might 
be possible. So I made myself some documents telling what a 
fine fellow I was and I stamped them beautifully with a three- 
kopeck piece and the soot from a burned match. They were 
simple but effective. They were too effective. They won me a 
journey in a first class car with some Red commissars to a town 
called Inza, where I proceeded to put my head into a noose. 
The Reds in Kazan had telegraphed my description in all direc- 
tions, showing admirable foresight. It was something I had not 
thought of. And when I stepped from the train at Inza I was 
arrested. 

There was only one question then. Should they shoot me at 
once or hold me a while and take me back to Kazan, where per- 
haps I might be persuaded to give some information? They were 
willing to shoot me without delay, but perhaps they hated to 
deprive Kazan of the pleasure. At any rate they wired to Kazan 
for instructions and proceeded to thrust me into the compart- 
ment of a car until the reply should come. 
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In a socket over the doorway, where once there had been an 
incandescent globe, a candle burned dimly, lighting both my com- 
partment and the corridor outside, where the two guards loafed 
and chatted. For an hour or two I lay in the lower berth and 
debated my course and hoped that the reply from Kazan would 
be delayed at least until I could attend to certain things for 
myself. 

By midnight my guards were heavy with sleep, but I put my 
head out through the doorway and said sharply: "Be quiet, you! 
Why are you keeping me awake?" Thereupon I closed the door 
and heard the sentries stretching themselves out close in front of 
it. They considered me perfectly safe, as there was but the one 
door to the compartment. You know that the windows in 
Russian cars are never opened. They are used for nothing but 
letting the light through. It never occurred to my guards that 
a window could be used for anything else. 

For half an hour longer I lay quiet. The sentries snored. I 
rose and crouched in front of the window, standing on the little 
table that is universal in these cars, where it serves as a step- 
ladder to the upper berths. 

Then I went through, smashing out the glass with my elbow 
and following, all in a bunch, and whirling down through the 

darkness. 

The gravel proved to be soft and I doubled back under the car 
while my jailers shot foolishly at the spots where they supposed 
I might be. 

There were freight cars on the next track and beyond were the 
forest and freedom. 

Paul Wright. 



